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politeness, is in like manner best cultivated 
in the society of independent equals, of per- 
sons who mutually prefer each other's con- 
venience to their own, and in whom a senti- 
ment thus becomes, in time, a habit. 

Let not my stricter readers suppose, that 
the object of my remarks is to recommend an 
intercourse with the world as the means of 
softening down the peculiarities of our Soci- 
ety. Lesser principles are always to yield to 
greater, and the polish which should hide our 


The indulgence of any desire is sure to in-| principles would be dearly purchased at the 


crease it; and as there is alwaysa secret plea-| expense of consistency. 


But within the pale 


sure attending this, the natural tendency ofjof our own little community, there is senpe 


the mind is favourable to the growth of our 
habits and propensitics. We find accordingly 
that solitude, which is so necessary as a fre- 
quent resort, for the health and vigour of the 
soul, becomes, when too constant or prolong- 
ed, the nurse of eccentric habits, of strong 
prejudices, of narrow opinions, or of sclfish- 
ness. 

That which is thus true of individuals, is 
true also of whole classesof men. The pecu- 
liarities, growing out of their age—their oc- 
cupation—or their condition of life, are 
heightened by that mutual association which 
these very circumstances render pleasant and 
natural. Men, in the humbler walks of life, 
who receive a much deeper and more lasting 
impression of character from mere physical 
circumstances, than those who enjoy leisure 
for the cultivation of the mind—feel this in- 
fluence in the greatest degree. That affabi- 
lity and ease of manners, which are acquired 


fare of the other. 


for the observations I have made. ‘The ten- 
dency of particular classes among us to se- 
gregate, if I may use the word, is very remark- 
able, and at the same time very natural. A 
mind, bowing under the visitation of the All- 
Searcher, cannot feel otherwise than abased, 
and humbled and contrite. To bid such an 
one, in the agony of his heart, to seek for 
company would be bitter mockery. But there 
is a time of consolation for these, there are 
duties for them to perform to Society and the 
church; and although the countenance and 
demeanour may bear the marks of sadness, and 
perhaps of gloom, the heart, if it is right, 
must be filled with love. Why is it then that 
there is so broad a space in social intercourse 
between the old and the young, between the 
religiously exercised and the worldly mem- 
bers of our Society? It cannot be, that the 
one feels indifferent to the everlasting wel- 
Is it not owing in some 


by extensive intercourse with men, and which | measure to the formation of exclusive opi- 
are universally acknowledged as the great|nions and habits arising from an almost ex- 


depository, are the rightful inheritance of 
youth, and the richest bequests it can receive. 
| They constitute the great charm of the con- 
versation of a cheerful old man. It is through 
them, that one generation is enabled in a 
great measure to fashion the character of the 
next, that impressions are made, which often 
Magers their influence to the end of life. It 
is, therefore, that I think the amiable and so- 
cial virtues should be more generally culti- 
vated among us, that the youthful members of 
our community should be won over to a love 
of the society of their aged friends, by sys- 
tematic efforts on the part of these to imbue 
them with an affection for the testimonies and 
history of our Society. 

[ know of few more unexceptionable means 
of doing this than is furnished by those little 
circles for reading-religious authors which we 
often meet with. They place age and youth 
together in a relation well fitted for relaxing 
the habitual authority of the former, and for 
rendering the latter thoughtful, sober, and 
enquiring. They give opportunity for valu- 
able commentary*on doctrine, for pleasant 
illustration of text, for cheerful yet serious 
conversation. They win over the youthful 
thoughts from frivolous amusements, and 
above all, they cement together as one body 
the passing and the rising generation, and 
produce between them that harmony and unity 
so necessary for preserving, unimpaired, the 
doctrines and testimonies of the Society of 
Friends. 








GOODMAN HODGE. 
(Concluded from p. 82.) 


charm of social intercourse, are only to be|clusive association? Ido not mean to urge,| ‘ Do my readers not believe my story? Is 
gained, as all other things are, polished by/|that plain and serious Friends should do vio-| my goodman’s folly too impossible ? Let them 
weering down by collision the rough surface | lence to their own feelings, by seeking the|consider a little: for I have seen other la- 
of the character. acquaintance of members whose lives are in-|bourers than he, who sow a harvest they would 

Men, who associate with those alone who consistent with our profession, although I do|be loth to reap, and trust to future years to 
think as they do, and who think in the same|not doubt, that many occasions of making|mend it. Of those who doubt the sanity of 
narrow circle with themselves—have their/deep and salutary impressions upon the minds|my Goodman Hodge, many may thoughtlessly 
opinions confirmed and not tested, grow in-| of these are lost irretrievably by the want of be doing the same thing ; whether they be 


tolerant. of all other modes of thinking, and 
are almost sure to become dogmatists, if not 
angry disputants. 

It is a great virtue, though it may rank 
among the lesser morals—to know how to 
differ—to be able to defend one’s own opi- 
nions—without distorting those of an oppo- 
nent—and to preserve a love of truth superior 
to the pride of victory in debate. The foun- 
dation for this estimable quality must, it is 
true, be laid in rectitude of principle; but it 
nevertheless very rarely exists, unless prac 
tised and strengthened by habitual inter- 
course with men of various opinions. That 
“benevolence in small things’ which a great 
authority has given as the definition of true 


such intercourse. 

What I have at heart is that the barrier be- 
tween them and the younger, and what may 
be called in one sense unconnected members 
of our Society, should be lessened. It is not 
to be supposed, that we can suddenly change 
habits, which have been strengthened through- 
out the whole course of life, or that grave and 
aged men are to be converted into courtiers 
of the young. But the generation which is 
passing away, owes to that which is coming 
forward the debt of its wisdom, its experience, | 
and that store of oral tradition which descends 
from one age to another, and which is the only 





parents, whose fondest charge is the etlucation 
of their children, and their fondest hopes its 
produce ; or whether their one small field be 
the yet unsettled character of their own youth- 
ful mind. In my extensive listenings, 1 have 
seen many things that have surprised me only 
less than the reasonings by which they were 
defended ; but I would rather speak upon the 
general principle, than particularize in the ap- 
plication of it; except it be some few in- 
stances by way of illustration. I believe the 
application can scarcely, in any case, be equi- 
vocal. Every careful mother khows, every 
reflecting woman knows, what is the moral 


record of a large part of the history of the| produce she desires of the mind she has to 
past. Those treasures of which age is the |cultivate—or rather, let me say, every Chris- 
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tian knows what are the fruits the absent Lord | duct of a corruptible nature through a corrupt-| every motive and inclination to the work, to 
of the domain expects should be rendered him, | ing world—alleging, that it is desirable, at a| subdue one evil propensity, or root out one 
by those whom he hasleftin charge. If these |certain age, to Jet young people taste these) ungodly feeling ; to correct even one, the 
fruits be purity and holiness of heart, sim-| pleasures, that they may better appreciate the| smallest sin to which we are habituated, if we 
plicity and sobriety of mind, pious consist-|nature and tendency of them. may venture to call any thing small which is 
ency of purpose, and a life of determined se-| “Let me pause a moment. Of those who| offensive to the pure vision of the Most High. 
paration from ail that is sinfy) in the practices |are reading this, some will say, ‘But we do| ‘* We scarcely expect to be understood, to 
of the world, what are we to say of the ho-|not think there is any harm in attending} the full extent of our meaning, by any but 
nesty, or of the competency, of that steward, | places of public amusement, in dancing, and| those, who, having come to be like-minded 
who, to produce them, sows the seeds of folly,|all these things you talk about.’ I answer,| with their Lord, have learned to know no mi- 
and plants the root of pride, and encourages|‘ That is not the question. What I particu-|sery equal to the consciousness of sin; no 
the growth of earthliness, and cultivates a taste | arise applies only to those who do think these} desire so intense as to be holy in his sight ; 
for things forbidden? | have talked or listen- | things objectionable, as leading into sin ; and} no hatred so deep as towards iniquity, apart 
ed to many parents on this subject, during the | who wish their children should grow up in this| from its eternal consequences. But I could 
education of their families. I have seen ajopinion. ‘To you these instances may not ap-| wish that the less experienced would take it 
father encourage his boys to fight out an ama-|ply ; but if there is any thing in the world you| on the word of those who are before them ; 
teur battle, for the right of possession, to the |do think wrong or unbecoming in man or wo-/ for, if honest in religion, they will come to this 
merest toy, and yield it to the victor—and|man, suppose that to be the thing I have in-| mind at some time. It is then that the heart 
when I asked him if he intended his boys|stanced, and the case will be in point. I meant| becomes conscious of the mischief of every 
should in after life take possession by force, of|not to blame any one for planting the root, of| habit, of every inclination, or taste, or feeling, 
what they could not prove a right to, he said,| which he wishes to gather the fruit.’ that has been engendered by example, or cul- 
‘No—but boys must learn courage; they} “One word to those young persons who| tivated by indulgence. Then the tossed and 
would know better than to fight for what does|are free, or are allowed, in some measure, to| troubled spirit has cause to say, ‘Why was I 
not belong to them, when they were men.’ |judge for themselves ; and perhaps a fow years encouraged in these feelings, till they have be- 
I have seen a mother take her daughters to a |moro of age, may not make the words inap-| come as natural to me as to think or breathe ? 
dancing-school, to be taught every fashionable} plicable. What is it you intend to be? Aj Why did I feed my imagination with these im- 
manceuvre of the ball-room ; and when I ask- | child of God, a purified jewel of the Redeemer’s| ages, till I find it impossible to expel them 
ed her if she meant her daughters should be|crown, a heavenly plant, bearing seed a hun-|from my mind? Where did I learn this taste 
introduced to amusements she did not herself|dred fold; walking not after the course of this| for vanities, that seems determined to go with 
approve, she said, ‘ She hoped not ; the prin-| world in the vanity of your minds, but in meet] me almost to heaven?” 1 do not know whe- 
ciples she laboured to instil, would, she trust-|and holy preparation for the bliss of heaven ?| ther what we hear be all a fiction; or whe- 
ed, prevent it: but till they"were of an age to|Do you desire to fulfil the purport of your| ther those who on their knees declare, that the 
feel their influence, she must let them do as| baptismal vow, to renounce the devil and all] memory of sin is grievous to them, and the 
others do ; there was no harm in children’s|his works, the vain pomp and glory of the| burden of it intolerable, have any such sensa- 
dancing.’ world, with all covetous desires of the same,| tions as their words express ; but if they have, 
* [ have seen a teacher bring tears and/and the carnal desires of the flesh, so that you I am sure they cannot thank their parents for 
blushes upon the cheek of a pains-taking | will neither follow nor be led by them; obe-| having poured one drop unnecessary of bitter 
booby, by showing him the achievements of|diently to keep God’s holy will and com-) memory into that full cup, nor themselves for 
his brother, assuring him, that while the|mandments, and walk in the same all the days) having voluntarily added one feather’s weight 
younger brother was sent to college, he, for|of your life; even as you have pledged your-| to that too heavy burden. 
his stupidity, must go behind the counter. I|self to do, in these words or it may be some; “ Admit that the thistles may be rooted out; 
asked him if he wished that when that boy be-|others of like meaning? These are great| that the girl who is taught vanity, will not be 
came a man, he should be pained by the su-/|fruits: your fallow field is ill disposed to bear| vain when she becomes a Christian woman ; 
periority of others, or ashamed of the station|them: the air about you is well prepared to/and the youth who is encouraged in oppres- 
to which Providence assigned him. He an-|blight them. O! why are you sobold ? Why/|sion, rivalry, and pride, will not be contentious 
swered me, ‘ No: but emulation is the finest |do you reason so absurdly, and act so foolishly, | or dissatisfied when he becomes a Christian 
thing in the world—it is impossible to make |as in many cases you are seen to do :—when| man; still be it remembered, it is no magic 
any thing of boys, without the stimulus of|you insist on going once, but to see, you know| touch of the celestial wand that converts the 
rivalry.’ I have asked a lady, whose children |it is wrong, you do not mean to make a prac-| bond-slave of earth into the meet inheritor of 
I saw every evening playing at cards for half-|tice of it:—when you seck companions and|heaven. It can doso, we know—but gene- 
pence, and vehemently contending for success,|employments you know will dissipate your) rally, as regards the sanctification of the heart 
whether she was bringing them up to be game- | thoughts and unsettle your habits; when you) after it has been pardoned and renewed, the 
sters, or to waste their hours in frivolous | poison your minds, and stimulate your passions, | process is a long, and often very painful one. 
pursuits and unwholesome excitement of tem-|and heat your imagination, and pervert your| It is by fire the gold is purified. By many a 
per and feeling. Half laughing and half'angry,|taste by every species of pernicious reading| painful excision the eye is made single. Sorrow 
as at a foolish question, she said, ‘Of course|and unhallowed talk, by ambitious schemes) after sorrow comes ; draught afier draught of 
not—but it did not signify how children amused | und unsanctified desires? Would you be per.| misery is drained ; and the heart has some- 
themselves.’ Of another, who was cramming |suaded—would those who have the manage-| times to be buried beneath the wreck of every 
her children’s minds with most pernicious non- | ment of others but consider—how hard a thing] thing it has loved and delighted in, before 
sense in the form of books, I asked if she meant |it is to purify, and make meet for glory, a spi-| earth and self can be crushed out of it. Why 
that they should be weak, ill-judging, and ro-|rit born in sin, and conceived in iniquity,|should we be so mad, so unjust to our chil- 
mantic women. She, too, said, * No—but|prone to evil as the sparks fly upward, but to|dren, and cruel to ourselves, as to increase 
children do not understand sensible books: |all good unwilling ; a soil that bears indigen-| the difficulty of the cure, because confident it 
she was glad to get them to read at all, and|ous every bitter and unwholesome weed, but| will in the issue be performed? Why do we 
should give them better books when they were | will only be cultured into fruitfulness by toil| plant our ground with thistles, because, afier 
older.’ A few times in my life, I have seen|and care, favoured with the dews of heaven,| years of labour, they may be rooted out ?” 
parents take—no, not take, (for they would|and the sunbeams of celestial grace! We 
themselves have been ashamed to be seen|must have had small experience in life, and 
there,) but send—their children to the theatre, \less in religion, if we do not know the diffi- 
and other public places, which they had taught |culties, the miseries, the conflicting feelings, 
them to consider inconsistent with the spiritual | entailed upon us by the tastes and associations 
requirements of the gospel, and the safe con-|of our past lives. 


















































































An hypocrite is under perpetual constraint: 
and what a torment must it be for a man al- 


ways to appear different from what he really 
How very difficult it is with| is. CuHarron. 


























EXTRACT 
From Ferral’s Travels in the United States. 


In St. Louis there were seven Indian chiefs, 
hostages from the Ioway nation. Their fea- 
tures were handsome—with one exception, 
they had all aquiline noses—they were tall 
and finely proportioned, and altogether as 
fine-looking fellows as I ever saw. The co- 
lour of these Indians was much redder than 
that of any others I had seen; their heads 
were shaven, with the exception of a small 
stripe, extending from the centre of the crown 
back to the organ of philo-progenitiveness— 
the gallant scalping-lock—which was deco- 
rated with feathers so as somewhat to resem- 
ble the crest of a Greek or Roman helmet. 
Their bodies were uncovered from the waist 
upwards, except when they wore blankets, a 
modern substitute for the buffalo-robe, which 
they commonly wore over the left shoulder, 
leaving the right arm and breast bare. The 
Ioways are a nation dwelling in the Missouri 
territory, and these hostages delivered them- 
selves up pending the investigation of an af- 
fray that had taken place between their peo- 
ple and the backwocodsmen. 

The day previous to our departure from St. 
Louis, the investigation took place in the 
Museum, which is also the office of Indian 
affairs. There were upwards of twenty Indi- 
ans present, including the hostages. The 
charge made against these unfortunate peo- 
ple, and on which they had been obliged to 
come six or seven hundred miles, to stand 
their trial before white judges, was, “ that the 
loways had come down on the white territory 
—killed the cattle, and attacked the settlers; 
by which attack four citizens lost their lives.” 
The principal chief implicated in the affair, 
named “ Bigneck,” was called upon for his 
defence. In the person of this man there 
was nothing remarkable. He advanced into 
the centre of the room, and disengaging his 
right arm from the blanket, shook hands with 
the judges, and then, in succession, with all 
the officers of the court. This ceremony be- 
ing ended, he paused, and drawing himself 
up to his full height, extended his arm for- 
ward towards the judge, and inclining his 
head a little in the same direction, said, “ If 
I had done that of which my brother accuses 
me, | would not stand herenow. The words 
of my red-headed father (General Clarke) have 
passed through both my ears, and [ have re- 
membered them. I am accused, and I am 
not guilty.” (The interpreter translated each 
sentence as it was delivered, and gave it as 
nearly verbatim as possible—observe, the 
pronoun | is here used figuratively, for his 
part, and for the tribe.) ** | thought I would 
come down to see my red-headed father, to 

hold a talk with him—I came across the line 
(boundary )—I see the cattle of my white bro- 
ther dead—I see the Sauk kill them in great 
numbers—I said that there would be trouble 
—I turn to go to my village—I find I have 
no provisions—lI say, let us go down to our 
white brother, and trade our powder and shot 
for a little—I do sv, and: again turn upon my 
tracks, until I reach my village.” He here 
paused, and looking sternly down the room, 


to where two Sauks sat, pointed his finger at! mate or inanimate beings. 


—the Ioway has killed your cattle. 


and leave our cabins to tell him he is wel- 
come—but while I shake hands with my white 






them, and said, “‘ The Sauk, who always tells| Indians’ statement was correct, and a few 
lie of me, goes to my white brother, and says | presents was then thought sufficient to com- 


é When | pensate the tribe for this most unwarrantable 
the lie (the Sauk) had talked thus to my white | outrage. 


brother, he comes, thirty, up to my village— 
we hear our brother is coming—we are glad, 































































THE PASHA OF EGYPT. 


The following interesting account of this 
extraordinary person is extracted from an able 
addreas of Sir A. Johnston to the Royal Asia- 
tic Society:—“ The Pasha of Egypt, one of 
our honorary members, a chief of a clear and 
vigorous mind, observing the advantage Euro- 
pean states have derived from a similar 
policy, has publicly encouraged the introduc- 
tion into Egypt of all those arts and sciences 
which are calculated to improve the under- 
standing of the people, to mitigate the effects 
of their religious feelings, and to secure the 
stability of the local government: he has 
formed a school of medicine and anatomy, in 
which not only botany, mineralogy, and che- 
mistry are taught, but human bodies are 
publicly dissected by students who profess 
the Mohammedan religion, and who are pub- 
licly rewarded in the heart of a great 
Mohammedan population, according to the 
skill and the knowledge which they display 
in their different dissections. At Alexandria, 
he has established a naval school, in which 
the Mohammedan. students are instructed in 
the several branches of geometry, trigonome- 
try, mechanics, and astronomy—connected 
with naval architecture and the science of 
navigation, and a dock-yard, under the control 
and superintendence of a European naval 
architect, distinguished for his talents and his 
skill. He has opened the old port, which 
was formerly shut against them, to all Chris- 
tian vessels; he has encouraged the forma- 
tion of regular insurance offices, and autho- 
rised Christian merchants to acquire a property 
in lands, houses, and gardens; he has employed 
an English civil engineer of great eminence, 
on a very liberal salary, to improve all the 
canals in the country, and the course of the 
Nile; he is about to conztruct carriage-roads 
from Alexandria to Cairo, and from Alexan- 
dria to Rosetta and Damietta; and M. Abro, 
the cousin of his minister, is about to establish 
upon them public stage-coaches, built on a 
model of one sent to him by a coachmaker 
from this country; he has introduced steam- 
boats which navigate upon the Nile, and 
steam engines which are used for cleansing 
and deepening the bed of that river, and for 
various other public works; he has patronised 
the employment, by Mr. Briggs, of two 
Englishmen, taken for the purpose from this 
country, in boring for water in different parts 
of the desert—and he has discovered, through 
their operations, some very fine water in the 
desert between Cairo and Suez; he has encou- 
raged the growth of cotton, indigo, and opium, 
and the former of these productions is now a 
great article of trade between Egypt and 
England, France, and Germany; he has esta- 
blished schouls in the country for the instruc- 
tion of all orders of his people, in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; he has sent, at great 
expense to himself, young men bvth of the 
higher and lower ranks of society to England 
and France, for the purpose of acquiring use- 


brother,” he said, pointing to his forehead, 
“my white brother shoots me through the 
head—my best chief—three of my young 
men, a squaw and his* child. We come 
from our huts unarmed—even without our 
blankets—and yet, while I shake hands with 
my white brother, he shoots me down—my 
best chief. My young men within, hear me 
shot, they rush out, they fire on my white 
brother—he falls, four—my people fly to the 
woods without their rifles.” He then stated, 
that four more Indians died in the forest of 
cold and starvation, fearing to return to their 
village, and being without either blankets or 
guns. At length, returning, and finding that 
their ‘* great chiefs’’ delivered them up, he 
came to stand his trial. 

The next person called was an old chief, 
named “ Pumpkin,” who corroborated the 
testimony of “ Big-neck,” but had not been 
with the party when the Sauks were seen 
killing the cattle. When he came to that 
part of the story—* While I shake hands 
with my white brother, my white brother 
shoots me down—my best chief,” he here 
paused, and lifting his eyes above the heads 
of the auditors, his lip curling a little, but 
resuming again, almost immediately, its na- 
tural position, he pronounced in a low but 
distinct guttural tone, the Indian word mean- 
ing “ my son.” His eye seemed fixed for a 
few seconds, and then, as if conscious of his 
weakness, and that the eyes of the great 
warriors of his tribe were upon him, he look- 
ed slowly round in a kind of sulemn triumph, 
and resumed his tale. There was a strong 
feeling excited in the court by the misfortune 
of this old man, for the “ best chief” of the 
loways was his only son. The court asked 
the chiefs what they thought should be done 
in the matter? They spoke a few words to 
each other, and then answered promptly, that 
all they required was, that their white bro- 
ther should be brought down also, and con- 
fronted with them. The prisoners were set 
at liberty on their parole. 

Nothing could have been more respectable 
than the silence and gravity of the Indians 
during their investigation. The hostages 
particularly, were really imposing in their 
appearance ; an air of solemnity overspread 
their manly countenances, whilst their eyes 
bespoke that unquailing spirit which the ha- 
bits and vicissitudes of a sylvan life are cal- 
culated rather to raise than depress. The 
Indians, when uncontaminated by the vices of 
the whites, are really a fine people ; and it is 
melancholy to reflect that in a few centuries 
the red man will be known only by name, for 
his total extinction seems almost inevitable. 

The upshot of this affair proved, that the 


* In the Indian tongue there is no distinction of 
masculine or feminine gender, but simply of ani- 
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ful knowledge; he has constituted a public town was saved in the bare cost of the liquor 
assembly at Cairo, consisting of a considera-| alone ; and a larger sum might be saved shou'd 
ble number of well informed persons, who|the town abstain entirely. ‘The saving in 
hold regular sittings for forty days in each| health, industry, and morals is incalculable. 
year, and publicly discuss, for his information,| In one town in New York, where 8,500 
the interest and wants of his different pro-| gallons of ardent spirits were annually con- 
vinces; he patronises the publication. of a}sumed before the reformation, there was 
weekly newspaper in Arabic and Turkish, for| scarcely grain enough raised in the town to 
the instruction of his people; and, finally, he! supply the inhabitants ; and last year it is esti- 
protects all Christian merchants who are set-) mated that 60,000 bushels were raised for 
tled in his country, not only in time of peace, | foreign consumption. 
but also in time of war; and afforded the, Now, should the reformation in our country 
European merchants who were settled at|be complete, the whole great result would be 
Alexandria and at Cairo—a memorable in-| made up of details like the above. It would 
stance of his determination to adhere, under| confer upon our nation a vast sum of benefits, 
all circumstances, to this policy—by informing) distributed like the rain from heaven equally 
them, as soon as he had received intelligence|over our land; carrying with them virtue, 
of the battle of Navarino, that their persons; prosperity, and happiness ; preserving, to be- 
and their property should continue as secure|come blessings to themselves, their families, 
as if no such event had occurred. 1| have|and society, multitudes who will ctherwise be 
dwelt at some length upon this subject,|sacrificed to intemperance ; diffusing peace, 
because I have felt it to be my duty, in con-| gladness and strength ; consolidating our in- 
sequence of the information which I have| stitutions, and elevating and purifying our na- 
received as Chairman of the Committee of| tional character.—Journal of Humanity. 
Correspondence, to give publicity in this ams 
country to those measures by which one of Tendency to Pacific Principles. 
the most distinguished of our honorary mem-/ No individual can look over the affairs of 
bers has restored to Egypt, in their highest) Rurope without being forcibly struck with the 
state of perfection, all the arts and sciences disposition, which is every day gaining ground, to 
of Europe; has emulated, as a patron of know-| decide national differences and political grie- 
ledge, the conduct of the most enlightened of | yances by other arguments than the sword. 
the Caliphs of Bagdad; and~has afforded, as 8) Ireland has been groaning for centuries under 
Mohammedan, a bright example for their) system of oppression, which, by draining the 
imitation, to all the Mohammedan sovereigns | country of its wealth, and paralyzing the en- 
in Europe, Africa, and Asia.” terprise and energy of its inhabitants, has filled 
po it with poverty and crime, and sent thousands 
of her children annually to seek the means of 
Effects of Temperance Efforts. | subsistence in distant ade, To this system 

Were intemperance banished from our land,| of tyranny there is a system of determined op- 
thirty thousand drunkards who now die an-| position, which would at any moment enable 
nually, five hundred thousand whose intempe-| its leaders to raise the united population of the 
rate habits render them a sorer tax to the na-| country in arms against the government. But 
tion than a standing army, and fifty thousand | it is a spirit of passive resistance, more certain 
individuals now engaged in the production and|to accomplish its objects than the most suc- 
sale of ardent spirits, would become produc-| cessful insurrection could possibly be ; and 
tive and industrious members of society. ‘The| when the object is accomplished, the triumph 
cause of three fourtlis of the crimes, of three| will be complete, for the revolution will be 
fourths ofall the pauperism, and of three fourths{ bloodless. 
of all the moral and political evils by which 
society is afflicted, would be abolished. 

In order rightly to estimate the blessings 
which would follow the eradication of intem- 
perance, look at some of the results which 
have attended a partial reformation. 

In one town in Maine, a temperance society | 
was formed about five years ago. Before the 
formation of that society, the quantity of ar- 
dent spirit used was 10,000 gallons a year ; 
and there were seventeen retailers licensed to 
sell it. Now there are none; and not more|the lessons, either of justice towards each 
than 200 gallons are used in the town. |other, or of moderation towards their subjects, 

In another town in Maine, when a tempe-| but at least they have begun tolearn, that war 
rance society went into operation, there were} is a game at which they can no longer play 
ten grog shops. Now there is not one. | with safety ; a conviction which we venture 

In a town in Massachusetts, the consump-|to prediet will do more for the cause of the 
tion and cost of ardent spirits has been reduced | people than the most successful insurrection 
from 8,000 gallons at $4,800 to 2000 gallons} has ever hitherto done. Let the spirit of war 
at $1,400; making a difference of $3,400.| be once extinguished, and the efforts of the 
The annual taxes of that town in 1828 wore, | schoulesester and the influence of the Bible 
minister’s tax, $600 ; school tax, $3V0 ; town/ will soon make the absolute monarch as sub- 
tax, $1,200; county tax, $339 ; total $3,430.|servient to popular opinion as the president 
Thus a sum nearly equal to all the taxes of the! who holds his office at their pleasure. We 











Causes of dissension are now in existence 
cheng Europe, which, at any other period in 
its history, would have deluged its finest pro- 
vinces with the blood of its inhabitants ; but 
the rulers, in the midst of all these causes of 
excitement, are bent upon the preservation of 
peace. 

Whether this state of things will be perma- 
nent, or whether it depends upon any influence 
of Christian sentiment, we pretend not to say. 
The rulers of the earth may not have learned 














are not without strong hopes, therefore, what- 
er may be the secret of the pacific policy of 
the nations of Europe, that it is to be looked 
upon as the harbinger of that happy time when 
men shall “ beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks.”’ 
Cincinnati Journal. 


From the “ Religious Souvenir.” 
MIDNIGHT HYMN. 


Heaven 
Is, as the book of God, before thee set, 
Wherein to read his wondrous works. 


Mitton, 
How vast thy power, thou only wise, 
Thou high and holy One! 
Who like a tent spread'st out the skies, 
And lightest every sun— 
Round which revolving systems roll 
Millions of worlds at thy control! 


Thy works, how manifold they are, 
Thy glory goeth forth 

Along the heavens from star to star, 
Thy praise through all the earth! 

How great art thou, oh God most high! 

How absolute thy sovereignty! 


Thy hand earth's deep foundations laid, 
Thou pouredst out the sea— 

Glory from all things thou hast made, 
Glory be unto thee! 

Creator, God! who giv’st the seas 

Their boundaries by thy firm decrees. 


Lord! what is man, that thou from heaven 
Shouldst deign to visit him? 
Ordaining him to life, when even 
The sun and stars wax dim! 
Hosannahs in the highest be, 
Christ, our salvation, rendered thee. 


Beautiful planets! as ye march 
On your appointed way, 
Upward through heaven’s resplendent arch, 
In glorious array ! 
Praise ye his power, who marshalled high 
Your glittering armies in the sky. 


Praise him, thou sun, great fount of light, 
His word created thee: 
Shine on, rejoicing in the might 
Of him who bade thee be,— 
While darker orbs thy beams shall bless, 
Type of the “ Lord our righteousness !” 


“Day unto day doth utter speech,” 
The heavens his power proclaim; 
“ Night unto night doth wisdom teach !” 
* Who would not fear thy name, 
Ob thou most highest!” Every knee 
Shall bow, all flesh shall worship thee. 
. 8. 8. C. 
Newport, R. 1. 


MESSIAHW’S ADVENT. 
“ He shall see the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied: by 


his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many; for be 
shall bear their iniquities.” 


Isaiah. 
*T was not in Israel’s glorious day 
Of victory and might, 
When fear-struck legions owned their sway, 
And triumph crowned each fight— 
Not then, but in the hour of shame, 
Wo, want, and sickness, ‘hen “ He came.” 


Not in the earthquake’s rending force, 
Not in the blasting fire, 

Not in the strong wind’s rushing course, 
Came He, their soul’s desire. 

The still small voice, the hovering dove, 

Proved him Messiah—spoke him “ love.” 

Of life the way, of light the spring, 
Eternal, undefiled ; 

Prophet, Redeemer, Priest, and King— 
Yet came he as a child! 

Whilst Zion’s favoured eye, grown dim, 

Knew not her promised Lord in Him. 

J. 8. 0. 
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For “The Friend.” |THE ADVOCATE.’ * * «But we do not! yet not painful duty, over the grave, to give 
Southard’s Eulogium on Judge Ewing. | perceive that reach of mind, that depth of re-| utterance to the expressions of friendship, 
A neat pamphlet of thirty-eight pages has search and originality of thought, which we|and is profitable to the heart, there, to con- 
just been issued by D. Fenton, bookseller, of might reasonably expect from his character} template the example which he has given. 
Trenton, entitled, * An Eulogium upon the|for learning and talents.” * * « Besides,| “Such, my fellow citizens, is the office now 
Hon. Charles Ewing, late Chief Justice of he frequently argues from premises which are| to be discharged by us. A great and beloved 
New Jersey. By Samuel L. Southard, LL. D.”| neither admitted, nor established by sufficient! man in our Israel has left his place vacant 
It is written with ability, and portrays the evidence.” *  * “He shows clearly, that! amongst us, and we are met to have bim in 
character of the lamented individual whose|he bias of his mind disqualified him for ap-| remembrance.” 
worth it is designed to commemorate, in clear, | Preciating evidence as fully on one side as the| “But | beg that you will not expect from 
strong, and vivid colours. ‘There are proba-|other.” * * © A just and impartial es-| me the polished and measured language which 
bly few persons, whose long acquaintance and | timate of the evidence on both sides would not has been uniformly appropriated to the eulogy 
habits of intimacy with Judge Ewing, both in Justify such an insinuation against Friends’’|of the dead. 1 come not to sketch a fancied 
his private and official capacity, better quali-|{#Hicksites). character, and apply to it the colouring which 
fied them for forming a correct estimate of his} Such is the character which Evan Lewis! imagination furnishes, but to speak of him as 
virtues and capabilities, than the author of the} attempts to fix upon Judge Ewing ; and if the| he was, and as you knew him; and, in the 
eulogium ; and he has performed the task as-| insinuations and charges were as true as they | pleianese and simplicity of friendship, to 
signed him in a manner which does him much/are severe, | suppose few persons would con-| repeat the truths respecting him, which years 
credit, both as a man and a scholar. sider him fitting the high station to which | of observation have enabled you to learn.” 
As the editor of the Hicksite paper has|he was called. ‘The man who would suffer! “ His was a life of unvarying uniformity, of 
thought proper to attack the eharacter of| the “ bias of his mind” so far to get the better marked consistency, of unchanging purity of 
Judge Ewing, by endeavouring to impeach his|of his sense of justice and integrity, as to| purpose and conduct. Its leading and cha- 
impartiality and integrity in deciding the cause|“ merge tke character of the judge in that of|racteristic traits were sound, practical, good 
between the Society of Friends and the Hicks-| the advocate,’ when sitting as the impartial| sense, untiring industry, inflexible integrity, 
ites, it may not be uninteresting to the readers| umpire between contending parties, which| unusual tenderness and kindness of heart, and 
of “The Friend,” to know what opinion was| Evan Lewis deliberately accuses Charles Ewing| an innate, unaffected, controlling modesty. 
entertained of Charles Ewing, as a judge, by| of doing, throughout a large part of hisopinion,| “ From these qualities resulted that confi- 
Samuel L. Southard, one of the counsel chosen | must be very unsuitable for the chief justice of| dence and esteem of his fellow citizens, which 
by the Hicksites for the defence of their claims.|a state. ‘I'o attempt a refutation of these ca-|embraced and clung around him wherever he 
To place the subject in a clearer point of view,|lumnies would be a work of supererogation ;| was known; that discharge of every obliga- 
_ we shall first quote some of the remarks of|those who knew Judge Ewing—who were|tion and every trust, which scattered blessings 
Evan Lewis, where he is reviewing the de-| qualified and had a right to pronounce upon| upon others, along the whole path of his life ; 
cision. his character, know that his inflexible integrity| and that veneration and love which felt, with 
“ But though he [Governor Vroom] could| would not permit his mind to be biassed or his| deep and agonising anguish, the blow which 
not sit in judgment himself, he had the ap-| judgment perverted in any cause, but espe-|separated him from us.” 
pointment of the judges who should hear the] cially in one of so much importance as that of ‘* His properties as a lawyer, were, exten- 
argument of counsel, examine the testimony,| Friends, the decision of which formed the last; sive knowledge and just estimate of funda- 
and give a decision in his stead. ‘This gave| official act of his life. The only apology|mental principles; close acquaintance with 
him an influence and control over the deci-| which we can offer for the conduct of Evan|cases and decisions ; accuracy in forms, and 
sion scarcely less decided and certain in its| Lewis is, that his ideas respecting the chief|in the rules applicable both to practice and 
consequences, than if he had acted as judge.| justice appear to be wholly drawn from that} the rights of the parties; indefatigable indus- 
For in the selection of the judges, it was to be| single opinion, given in a cause to which Evan| try in his investigations ; clear discrimination 
expected that he would be most inclined to|is a warm partisan, and pronouncing the|and sound judgment. He took his points, 
appoint those whose education and habits of} faction with which he had chosen to identify; and stated them with uncommon singleness 
thinking would incline them to favour the| himself, not to be the Society of Friends, but| and perspicuity ; sustained them by fair and 
cause in which he himself had been engaged. | separatists, or seceders. ‘lhe mortification| cogent argument ; and seldon, if ever, failed 
And the choice he actually made is in accord-\and chagrin produced by such a result on| to exhibit, in their support, all the learning of 
ance with what we might expect from the bias| minds heated by passion, and inflated with|the cases, and the best reasonings of the 
of the chancellor's mind. ‘I'wo men were se-|high notions of their own strength and im-| judges. He was never guilty of unworthy 
lected from the high-toned orthodox school,| portance, would be likely to render them unfit} finesse, of misrepresentation of fact, or of un- 
who would naturally view with a jealous eye,| to form a just estimate respecting the charac-| justifiable betrayal of the understanding into 
every religious opinion which did not accord| ter of a man who moved in a sphere so far|the power of misguided feelings. He was 
with their standard of orthodoxy.” above their level, and was governed by motives} alike faithful to his client, the jury and the 
* * * * * so little in accordance with those which prompt-|court. And if he ever erred in the manner 
Again: “It was to be expected, then, that| ed and supported the disorganising schemes of and force of his argument, it was, when he 
he [Judge Ewing] would feel a strong predi- the party. sometimes exposed its strength by too minute 
lection in favour of that party among Friends,| Southard, their own lawyer, long the inti-|# detail and exibition of the incidents in the 
whose faith bore the strongest affinity to his| mate friend of the chief justice, and who had|©#Use- Yet this arose from an anxious desire 






























wat. 2 * «© The bias of his mind in| every opportunity for knowing him in all the | not to deprive his clients of the value of any 
favour of the orthodox party becomes appa-| various relations of public and private life, en-| fact, by an error of his owx in the estimate of 
rent.” * * « He is involved in difficulty) tertained a very different opinion of his cha-| 't8 portance ; but to obtain a just judg- 


and embarrassment, and often betrayed into} racter. We would gladly insert his Eulogium| ™€"ts by preventing any one, however light, 
error of judgment.” * * On this point! entire, but must content ourselves with but a from escaping the attention of the court. 

he has drawn his inferences exclusively from) few extracts, recommending to our readers to| “ The fairness of his conduct as an advo- 
the testimony of orthodox witnesses.” *  *! peruse the essay for themselves. It commences! cate, and his integrity and learning as a coun- 
“The argument of the judge is defective, be-| thus :-— sellor, gave to him an unusual share of the 
cause his premises are not true.” = * ° confidence both of courts and juries; to such 
“ He displays, however, the skill and ingenuity} ‘ A virtuous life demands our reverence ;/an extent, indeed, that unsuccessful parties 
of the attorney, in his reasoning on this point;| public and private worth, our admiration ;| sometimes ventured the complaint, that it was 
for from the time he enters the Yearly Meet-|long and practical usefulness, our gratitude.| the influence of the counsel, not the justice 
ing to the conclusion of the opinion, rue cua-| And when death has closed the labours of the| of the cause which had triumphed. But that 
RACTER OF THE JUDGE IS MERGED IN THAT oF| Wise and good man, it becomes a melancholy | confidence was deserved ; for no where could 
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they find a safer judgment, better knowledge, | 
or fairer dealing, in an advocate.” 
“For many years, he held the office of bosoming of friendship ; but it was a doubt 


municated, at the moment, to him who ad- 
dresses you, and perhaps to others in the un- 


master and examiner in chancery ; and was} which no other citizen of New Jersey felt or 


intrusted with the power of deciding upon {could feel, and could have been suggested to 
|himself, only by that cautious self-distrust 
As|which acted upon him at every moment of 


petitions for injunctions, in the absence of 
the chancellor from the city of Trenton. 


that officer did not, commonly, reside in this|his life ; yet, which was always conquered by 


place, and was seldom here, except at the 
regular terms of the court and the sittings of 
the legislature, the proper exercise of this 
power by him was of great importance to the 
public. In this, as in every thing else, he 
proved himself a safe and skilful fiduciary. 





‘asense of duty, and never restrained him from 
meeting with energy every one of its require- 
ments. It was a peculiar trait in his cha- 
racter, to have little reliance upon his own 
powers, yet never to shrink from their exer- 
‘tion when the occasion demanded it. 


He was often called to examine important|knew a mind of equal strength, combined 
causes in equity, as a master, under the or-|with the same modesty of pretension; so 


dinary practice of the court ; or as one of the| unpresuming an estimate of one’s own capa- 


justices of the supreme court, in virtue of the|city, united to the same unhesitating effi- 


statute which provides that the chancellor|ciency in action. His assumption of responsi- 
may, in certain cases, call one or more of|bility, and his bold and apparently fearless 
encounter of intellectual conflict, were the 


them to his assistance. When such cases 
arose, attention was naturally directed to 
him. His extensive practice in chancery had 
given him full and intimate acquaintance with 
equity law ; and he perseveringly pursued the 
study of it to the close of hislife. His know- 
ledge of its principles and practice was not 
less enlarged and accurate, than of that learn- 
ing which is more peculiarly appropriate to 
common-law tribunals. The distinction be- 
tween them was perfectly familiar to him, and 
never forgotten in his decisions. 

“In October, 1824, the esteem and affec- 
tion of his fellow citizens led to that result, 
which is always to be desired, always grateful 
to correct feeling, always profitable to the 
public interests, always’ safe under popular 
institutions. His real merit, sound integrity, 
comprehensive learning, great capacity for 
business, and fitness for public service, found 
their appropriate location in the office of 
chief justice of the state. In the forty-fifth 
year of his age, after he had passed the 
viginti annorum lucubrationes, which the au- 
thor of the Institutes prescribes for learners 
in the legal science, he was appointed to pre- 
side in the supreme court. The station was 
unsought, unsolicited, and reluctantly ac- 
cepted ; but the selection did honour to the 
discernment and wisdom of the appointing 
power; and was made in a manner which 
called on his high sense of duty, to yield his 
personal interests and convenience to the 
public wishes. And the sacrifice of a profit- 
able profession was made by him from the 
purest and most correct motives ;—a sacrifice 
which it is not wise in the people to demand 
of any citizen, without larger and more just 
compensation, than the salary of that office 
affords.” 

“ Its presiding member is, more than any 
other man, the embodied representative of 
the law and justice of the state ; and should 
possess not only great learning and great 
purity of principle, but be able to command 
the confident reliance of the whole people in 
his judgment and purposes. Feeling this 
deeply, Cuartes Ewrne hesitated ; not so 
much because he must suffer pecuniary 
losses, as because he doubted whether he 
could meet the full measure on all points, 
which the office demanded ; a doubt com- 


lofty triumphs of principle and virtuous feel- 


ing over native humility and diffidence of his 


powers.” 


“To his labour as a judge, there was but 


one limit ; the perfect examination of every 
question upon which he had to decide. Short 
of this point, he never rested. 
satisfied while one fact or authority remained 


unexamined, or one avenue to light unex- 


plored. For personal comfort and private 


pecuniary interest, he had a fitting regard ; 


amusements of a becoming and moral cha- 
racter, he did not spurn ; social pleasures, he 
enjoyed ; literary and scientific acquisitions, 
were his delight; on domestic enjoyments, 


his heart rested with fondness; yet none of 


these were ever found in the way of his com- 
plete investigations, and his entire. perform- 
ance of every official duty. 


“He took very full and accurate notes of 


all the arguments and authorities which were 
presented by counsel, and these he examined 
with care, and added to them, whatever his 
own powers and the rich stores of his own 
learning could furnish, before he wrote his 
opinions, and pronounced his judgments. 

‘“‘ During the sitting of the court, it was his 
practice to examine and arrange all the papers 
in the causes, to note the points of difficulty, 
and the means for their elucidation, in readi- 
ness for consulting with his brethren. At the 
close of the term, he investigated all the cases 
which were reserved for consideration, and 
prepared opinions upon them. These opi- 
nions he permitted to lie until the approach 
of the next term, when he carefully revised 
and copied them. In all cases, in which it 
was proper for him to express an opinion, 
and important that it should be recorded, his 
views were expressed in writing; and these 
were, usually, the judgments of the court. 
After his death, his written opinions were 
found in all the causes which had been pre- 
viously argued and submitted to him, amount- 
ing nearly to twenty ; and this, notwithstand- 
ing the immense labour which he had under- 
gone, in that great and interesting contro- 
versy in the Society of Friends, which he 
had been called into chancery to hear and 
determine. 

“ On his opinions it is not necessary that I 




































I never 


He was not 





should enlarge. They were clearly and for- 
cibly expressed ; in pure, judicial diction ; 
omitting nothing, and leaving nothing in 
doubt. They may justly be compared with 
any, with which the profession has been fa- 
voured by the state tribunals.” 

“ His integrity and impartiality were with- 
out a stain; nay, they were never approach- 
ed even by suspicion. With a desire to re- 
move out of his way every thing which could 
prevent him from sitting, or act even insen- 
sibly upon his feelings, on entering into the 
office, he dissolved his connection with incor- 
porations, and, as far as practicable, transfer- 
red the property which he held, and which 
was of a kind likely to be the subject of liti- 
gation between others. Strong as were his 
attachments of all kinds, and ardent as were 
his feelings, upon the bench he knew no man. 
The innocent and the guilty, the rich and the 
poor, the strong and the feeble, the powerful 
controller of popular opinion, and the humble 
slave of others’ wills, had an equal measure 
of justice before him. Tros Tyriusque mihi 
nullo discrimine agetur. With his eye fixed 
upon law and justice, no influence could so- 
licit, no power could drive him from the path 
which he believed led to their attainment ; 
and he had the moral courage to dare to do 
whatever his judgment and conscience told 
him was his duty. If the moment had come 
when trespasses were threatened, and the con- 
stitution and the laws in danger, he would 
have disregarded, alike, the turults of popu- 
lar excitement and the frowns of power. 
Should such a moment ever come, there can 
be no better wish for the people of New Jer- 
sey, than that his spirit may be found in that 
seat which he held. As was his learning, so 
was that spirit fitted, not alone for the station 
which he occupied ; but for any other, even 
the highest judicial tribunal which the people 
of the Union have constituted ; and there, 
those who knew him best, ardently desired to 
see him.” 

“‘] have said that he was worthy of imita- 
tion as an advocate and counsellor; may I 
not add, that the judge can go no where fora 
purer and better model? He stands, more 
than acquitted, in the great account between 
him and his country—of confidence bestowed, 
and answered—of responsibility imposed, and 
discharged—of duty assigned, and performed 
—of office conferred, and dignified—of the ad- 
ministration of law and justice confided, and 
faithfully and impartially sustained and vin- 
dicated.” 


“ Always decided and firm as a politician, 
he was at no time intemperate or intolerant ; 
nor was he of any party in his friendships ; 
nor in his office. His unanimous re-appoint- 
ment in 1831, when he differed from the pre- 
vailing party in opinion, testifies to the cor- 
rectness of this observation. And that which 
was done then, would have been found true 
in any state of political feeling. No party 
would have ventured to break his hold on the 
station which he occupied ; which was not 
less that of office, than of contro) in the affec- 
tions of his fellow citizens. 

*“ He always contemned the fallacy that 
public and official merit may safely be sought, 
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and public interests be safely confided to those| found with the roar of the cataract, or startle 


it lures and deceives, not only the unconscious, 
but the most practised beholder. The old and 
young, the economist and the spendthrift, the 
knowing one and the innocent, the poor man 
and the rich, with equal eagerness, crowd 
around this gorgeous temple of fortune, and 
though to-day the dupes of its deceitful pro- 
mises, return to-morrow with eyes as anxious 
and enquiring, to gaze upon and seek the glit- 
tering favours it affects to offer. In its insa- 
tiable coffers are consumed as well the pittance 
of the poor as the thousands of the wealthy ; 
and though the one may be kept destitute, and 
the other become the victim of bankruptcy, 
still the occasional prize that is blindly lavished, 
crowds the portals with its deluded devotees. 
Every device that can entrap the unwary, and 
allure the giddy, is invented and displayed, and 
a glare as false as it is flattering, that only 
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who disregard the duties and obligations 
morality and justice. He had an elevated 
standard both for public and private virtue ; 
and this standard was erected by the religious, 
moral and philosophical creed which he had 
adopted ; and which was not the offspring o 
feeling or of fancy ; but the result of an honest 
search after truth, and was too firmly fixed, to 
be affected by rigicule and sophistry, or unset- 
tled by his own incapacity to explain the mys- 
teries of nature and of Providence. It rested 
on the revelation of a law, as the source and 
test of virtue. In that revelation he had un- 
wavering faith, for he had applied to it every 
principle of legal and philosophical investiga- 
tion, and found it sustained by the highest and 
strongest evidence, amounting to demonstra- 
tion. ‘That faith he openly professed before 
all men, and never sat in the seat of the scoffer, 
nor exhibited the doubting follies, and in- 
sane sneers of the sceptic. Proud of his in- 
tegrity before his fellow men, he was humble 
in the presence of his Maker, and listened to 
the message which he had sent. From it, as 
well as from the history of his race, and the 
existing state of society, he saw abundant evi- 
dence of the weakness and debasement of man, 
but he saw also his ascending and immortal 
destiny, and the duties connected with it ; and 
his life was in practical conformity with his 
belief. * Desiring to be himself nothing better 
or nobler than man, he was content to be no- 
thing less ;’ but it was not man in ruin, but in 
his best estate; and he acted and lived and 
laboured to make his fellow men see and feel 
their own interests in aspiring to the same 
elevation.” 

* He was not ignorant of the truth, nor in- 
different to its importance, that the happiness 
of his fellow citizens, and the hopes of his 
country—perhaps of human freedom—were 


with the lurid glare of the meteor ; but strong, 
steady, calm, and persevering ; constantly pro- 
ducing the warmth which nourishes, and the 
streams which fertilize. His best and truest 
eulogy is, that he had a vigorous intellect, sus- 
tained by lofty purposes, and based upon an 
honest and feeling heart. Such, it was his 
high ambition to be—and such, he was—such, 
does the state of which he was a native, re- 
gard him: and he will continue to be admired 
as one of the richest portions of the Corin- 
thian capital of her fame. The universal dis- 
tress of her citizens; the excited sympathies 
and profound emotion of this assembled multi- 
tude of the learned, the patriotic, the wise, and 
the benevolent, of every rank and sect ; form 
a precious tribute to his worth, and give as- 
surance that he did not live in vain; and that 
his name and actions will continue to be had in 
remembrance. His memory will be cherish- 
ed by all his fellow citizens, with enduring af- 
fection ; by the court and the bar, with sincere 
reverence ; by his personal associates, with 
emotions strong as a brother’s love ; and in 
the domestic circle, it can be forgotten only, 
when memory itself shall perish.” 





leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind,’ 


deceives from day to day the victims of its 
delusion.” 

The lottery business, spread through town 
and country, is a disgrace to the character of 
the state and to those who are engaged in it. 
I have many times marvelled that respectable 
men, professing to be religious too, could suf- 
fer their names to be connected with lottery 
schemes, which gather up the pittances of the 
poor, and after inducing them to abandon an 
honest livelihood, must encourage them to rob 
others to get the means of allaying an insatiate 
thirst for another chance of “luck.” So de- 
graded has the moral feeling on this subject 
become, that some time since a farmer made 
a lottery for his working oxen, and sold the 
tickets at one dollar each, a sum within the 
reach of any person of ordinary industry, and 
involving so little risk, he soon disposed of his 
scheme. A young man belonging to a reli- 
gious community which did not admit of lot- 
teries, drew the prize; he was remonstrated 
with for his violation of the rule of his society, 
but elated with his success, he plead the law 
of the state as paramount authority,—that the 
great state bearing the name of the enlightened 
William Penn, had set the example, and he 
chose to shelter himself under its wing. No 
time should be lost, or labour spared, -to ex- 
tinguish this evil, redeem our national charac- 


For “ The Friend.” 
LOTTERIES. 

The introduction of a bill into the legisla- 
ture of this state to abolish letteries, is matter 
of congratulation to the friends of morality 
and the reputation and prosperity of the com- 
monwealth. ‘This system of gambling and 
fraud, cannot but have a most pernicious effect 
on the industry and steady habits of those who 
are unhappily involved in it. ‘The sudden ac- 
quisition by this means of a larger sum of mo- 
ney than the successful adventurer has ever 
possessed, seems to produce a kind of mental 
delirium, which, instead of promoting his hap- 
interested in advancing the common intelli-} piness, induces a total disrelish for regular and 
gence: that the great question of social order,| honourable business, and perhaps finally lands 
of individual jiberty under the protection of| him in dissipation, intemperance, and complete 
constitutional laws, is to be answered here—| wreck of character. Success and disappoint- 
in our country—and, perhaps, for ever ; and| ment alike urge the purchaser of lottery tick- 
that the answer can only be successfully and| ets to try his chance again, till almost invari- 
triumphantly given by an educated people,| ably he loses all he is worth, and brings himsel 
under the guidance of the religion of the Bible.| and his family to want and distress. Like all 
The delirium of Casimir Perrier only repeated| other species of gambling, its stinvulus is irre- 
the reflections of his saner moments, that/sistible, presenting one of the most fascinating] ter, and secure the morals of the citizens. 
France had absolute need of religion; and||lures to draw the unwary from a virtuous} Would it not be a good work to collect facts 
Cuartes Ewrne felt and acted on the convic-| course of life; and when once embarked in,| illustrating the demoralising effect of this le- 
tion, that human liberty and human happiness) experience proves it is next to impracticable to| galised system of gaming, to strengthen the 
required the combined support of religion and) retreat from it. At one moment the adven-| advocates and convince the opponents of the 
universal education ; of that species of know-| turer is intoxicated with hopes of golden suc-| present bill, if there be any, so as to banish the 
ledge which is most noble and enduring, be-| cess, and then precipitated into extreme dejec-| evil by expunging the authority from our sta- 
cause it unites the soundest judgment with} tion by failure and chagrin. Such paroxysms| tute book ? 
the best and deepest sympathies of the human} of excitement and despair, frequently affecting — 
heart.” the mind, impair its capacity to maintain that For “ The Friend.’ 

“« My fellow citizens ; the life and character| equilibrium essential to its strength, and must _ MILITIA MUSTERS. 
which have engaged our attention, are such as| eventually destroy its energies, to repair which,} Mr. Gibbon offered the following resolu- 
the heart delights to contemplate. ‘They form|ardent spirits are too often the last resort.) tion:— BS 
a consistent whole, with no irregularity of|In their report to the house of representatives} “ That the Committee on the Militia System 
proportion. They do not exhibit the over-|at last session, the committee to investigate] be instructed to inquire into the propriety of 
whelming splendour which bewilders the un-|the subject say— a law to prevent the mustering of the militia 
settled vision; but the loveliness which at-| ‘A lottery is at best but systematised gam-| of the city and county of Philadelphia, during 
tracts and fixes the constant gaze. The powers| bling, a splendid Jure for the unwary, in which) a time of peace; and that in lieu of the annual 
of mind which guided and formed them, were) the chance of remuneration to the adventurer} musters, which have been a grievcus tax upon 
not of the magnificent kind which sweep the|is in no proportion to that of any other mode| the time, industry, health, and morals of the 
Stars, and penetrate the ocean; which evn-| of gaming. Yet, like the mirage of the desert,| people of that district, an annual rate be 
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levied upon all persons liable to military| abandoned fellows actually seized a man’s ac-| British and Foreign Bible Society have recent- 
duty, according to the prescnt law, to form a|count-books, and took them to a neighbour to | ly received one of the most interesting appli- 


fund for the permanent establishment of com-| 


sell. Within the last sixty years, it can be 


cations probably ever made to that institution. 


petent tutors instructed in practical and moral | proved that hundreds of thousands of dollars} It was for ten Arabic Bibles, and fifty Arabic 
usefulness, for the purpose of educating chil-| have been filched from conscientious persons| ‘Testaments, for the expedition that is now fit- 


dren whose parents have not the ability to) 
afford them the necessary aid; also to assist! 
some of the most prominent of such children) 
in becoming competent instructers for public | 


schools, which are now generally called for;the power of the loser to replace them. 


| What advantage can possibly accrue in con- 
| tinuing a system which completely fails, even 
|in its primary intention; and while it harasses 


by the opinion and interests of all sections of 
the state. A motion was made to lay the 
resolution on the table, but was lost, and the 
resolution passed.”—Poulson’s A. D. A. 


The abolition of militia musters, and the 


under the militia laws of this state, which, in 
many cases, has produced much suffering— 
the collectors frequently distraining articles 
of the greatest necessity, where it was not in 


one portion of the community with loss of 
time, or vexatious distraints and imprison- 


institution of an efficient system of education, | ™€Mts, encourages an idle, unprincipled class 


are both desirable objects. Let them both 
be carried into effect, but not in connection 
with each other. If 1 am to pay a tax to 
create an education fund, it appears to me 
absurd to make it a substitute for the useless 
parade of a militia muster. Where is the 
benefit of perpetuating the recollection of 
such a farce, which every body, who thinks 
upon it disinterestedly, condemns as an evil, 
and an unnecessary burthen upon the finances 
of the state? The Society of Friends, being 
conscientiously bound to refuse all compliance 
with military requisitions, could not, consist- 
ently with their discipline, pay a tax in place 
of such compliance, Jet that tax be applied to 
whatever purpose it miglit. No class of 
citizens, perhaps, more freely pay imposts for 
the support of government and the advance- 
ment of internal improvements—but they 
could not pay taxes even for these objects, if 
they are designated as a commutation for any 
thing which violates their conscience. 

The militia musters are acknowledged, by 
military men, to be totally inadequate to the 
object;—all pronounce them a mere waste of 
time and money, producing incalculable loss 
and injury to the morals of the people; and, 
besides the profanity and drunkenness exhi- 


many citizens of their property, the common- 


$20,000 annually. Instances of the wanton 
abuse of power in collecting fines frequently 


occur, under the authority of brigade inspec-| 


tors and other military officers. 
the most respectable character, able and 
prompt to discharge all just demands, are 
sometimes posted through the streets to the 
Arch street prison, by a low, unprincipled 
officer, who is frequently a tenant of the 
criminal apartment himself, merely because, 
on conscientious ground, they cannot pay a 
fine for non-attendance at these reproachful 
musters. The description of collectors is, 
itself, evidence of the degraded light in which 
the whole business is viewed. Sometimes it 
suits their cupidity best to seize property,— 
and, for a fine of four dollars, one of these 
deputies came into a store, took up the shears, 
and cut himself off two yards of the finest 
broadcloth, then selling at nine dollars per 
yard. Ina little time he came again for the 
same object, but being reminded of the rob- 
bery he had already committed, he suddenly 
decamped, appearing to be coated in the 
cloth he had before taken. Another of those 


to commit depredations to be spent at taverns 
and eating houses. Ss. W. 
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We copy the annexed short article from a 
late paper. It is no time for relaxation in 
benevolent efforts, while there is truth in- so 
fearful a statement as this. Almost three mil- 
lions and a half of human beings, heirs of im» 
mortality, held in slavery by people professing 
the benign principles of the gospel, and nearly 


ting out in Liverpool, to proceed up the river 
Congo ; under the guidance of those interest- 
ing young men, the Landers, whose journal 
of their voyage down the river has recently 
been published. ‘Ihe books are intended to 
be presented to the African kings and chiefs 
whom they may visit in their progress to the 
interior. Six of the Bibles were directed to be 
splendidly bound, corners plated, and clasped ; 
four were to be bound less expensively, colour of 
the binding to be chiefly green (the favourite co- 
lour of the natives) and scarlet ; and the Tes- 
taments were to be neatly bound in the same 
colours. The following is an extract from the 
letter of Mr. Laird, the gentleman who made 
the application.—N. Y. Observer. 

“ The Bibles and Testaments in the Arabic, 
which I have ordered, I intend to send under 
charge of my son, Mac Gregor Laird, who 
goes out with Mr. Richard Lander in charge 
of the expedition to Central Africa. The 
cost of these books, bound as I have ordered, 
I will pay myself. Should the Society be dis- 
posed to send any more, either for sale or dis- 


one half of the number within this land of|tribution among the natives, I have no hesita- 


boasted liberty! By recent information it 
would appear, that the British government was 
not far from a state of preparation for total 
abolition throughout its colonies and depen- 
dencies ; and we cherish the hope, that, such 
is the increase of enlightened views, the time 
may not be very remote, when in this country, 
measures will be devised and adopted for the 
extinction of slavery and its train of enormities, 
by a well digested plan, more operative and 
speedy than by the tardy process of colonisa- 
tion. 

“Look on THis Picture !”—Who that 


realises the blessings of freedom, and properly ls 
bited on these occasions, and the robbery of|estimates the importance of the truth, that)to our 


tion in guaranteeing the cost price, to the 
extent of fifty copies of the New Testament. 
Mr. Lander informs me, that the chiefs, with 
a few exceptions, read and write the Arabic ; 
and such as do not, have Arab secretaries to 
do it for them ;—-so that a wide field is opened 
for the introduction of the word of God into 
a hitherto unknown land—unknown at least 
to Europeans.” 

Two of the essays which occupy our pages to-day 
—one on lotteries, and the other relative to the mili- 
tia laws—are particularly seasonable, both subjects 
being before the legislature of this state, now in ses- 
ion. The latter subject, more especially interesting 
religious Society, mey safely be left to the 


“all men are created free and equal,” can!body to whom such matters are entrusted, in the 
wealth is brought in debt by it upwards of} read the following, without exclaiming, 


*“ Man’s inhumanity to man, 
Makes countless thousands mourn !”” 


Staves !—The following may be looked 


Persons of| upon as a tolerably correct estimate of the 


| number of human beings held in slavery. 





British Colonies, r ‘ 800,000 
French Colonies, 200,000 
Cuba and Porto Rico, 500,000 
Other foreign Colonies, 75,009 
United States, 1,650,000 
Brazil, ° é 200,000 

Total number, 3,425,000 


The following is of a more cheering cha- 
racter. Plant on the soil of Africa the seeds 
of Christianity with the arts and improvements 
of civilisation, and to the extent which these 
flourish, negro slavery and the slave trade will 
be destroyed at the root ; and so far as coloni- 
sation is subservient to this end, we desire its 
success. 

Biste 1n CentraL Arrica.—From their 
“ Monthly Extracts of Correspondents,” for 
August, we learn, that the directors of the 


recess of the yearly meeting, which, no doubt, will 
improve any right opening to move thereio. In 
regard to lotteries, we are gratified to learn there is 
a fair prospect—that the legislature will enact a law 
before the close of the session, abolishing all lotteries 
within the state, to take effect on the termination of 
certain privileges granted to the Union Navigation 
Company, which will occur in the course of the en- 
suing year. Should this expectation be realised, it 
will be cause of gratulation to the serious and reflect- 
ing part of the community, who will rejoice at the 
banishment of those disgusting nuisances, the lottery 
offices, glaring upon the sight in almost every square 
of this city, and of that heart sickening exhibition so 
frequently repeated at the place of drawing, the 
Arcade. 


The Essay, “ Charity Edifieth,” contains ex- 
cellent hints, but in several respects, as it ap- 
pears to us, needs modification. We fear the 
very propensity which is the object of animad- 
version, would rather be fed than corrected as 
the article now stands. For the intimations 
in a subsequent note from the writer, we are 
obliged, and design to improve by them. If 
practicable, a memorandum of the particular 
cases would be satisfactory. Why could not 
a personal interview be effected ’—confidential 
if required. 
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